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ISCIPLE PEACE FELLOW. 
IP AT CLEVELAND 


Annual Meeting 


Interest ran high as an overflow crowd 
250 persons gathered at the YMCA for 
DPF dinner meeting to hear Rev. 
arence Jordan, co-founder of the inter- 
ial Koinonia Farm, Americus, Georgia. 
e spoke on “Changing Patterns in the 
uth.” To understand the bombing of 
r farm, other violence and an economic 
rycott, Dr. Jordan said, 


We found that the conservative faith 
tth its concentration on individual salva- 
m—and lack of concern for social welfare 
was not adequate for crises. 

‘On the other hand, liberal theology— 
cerned purely with social matters, and 
out attention to vital personal rela- 
mship to Christ—also ‘faded.’” A vital 
sonal faith that is concerned with social 
ues is needed, Dr. Jordan declared. 


DPF Officers Elected 


/DPF members elected as officers: 


esident, Robert Moffett, Alliance, Ohio; 
pse-President, John Farr, Jeffersonville, 
diana; Secretary-Treasurer, Barton 
unter, and Recording Secretary, Robert 
Fangmeier, both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

ewly-elected and continuing members of 
Executive Committee include: Cleo 
ackburn, Indianapolis, Indiana; Lewis 
rachim, Clyde, Ohio; Coral Leach, Colum- 
Missouri; T. W. Simer, Grant Park, 
inois; Mrs. Alberta Elkins Jones, Lex- 
rton, Kentucky; and Joseph Smith, Ind. 


Convention After-Sessions 


Saturday evening in the after-conven- 
m hours 175 people heard Michael] Am- 
e, former editor of The Bulletin of 
omic Scientists, say, 


“The successful launching of a satellite 
Russia could cause nations to approach 
ch other more maturely. Maturity at the 
sace table would be facing realistically 
+ fact that no country can win in a race 
build a better weapon. We simply cannot 
ard this as some kind of olympic game.” 


Monday evening’s session was a panel 
kssentation and discussion of the subject 
ue Christian Witness in “A World of 
hilitary Necessity.” 
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SOCIAL ISSUES PROVOKE DISCUSSION 
AT CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


“Economic Life,” “Capital Punishment” and “Immigration and Refugees” were the 
subjects among the social issues resolutions that provoked the most pointed discussion 
during business sessions of the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, Octo- 


ber 11-16, 1957. 


As approved by the Assembly of the Convention the resolution on Economic Life 
declared that farm income, minimum wages and foreign economic aid are vital concerns 
of the Christian life. There are minimum standards, the Convention indicated, “for any 
given culture below which no one should be allowed to sink.” 

Christians can no longer support the practice of capital punishment, according to 
a resolution on this subject. Churches were urged to study the results of abolition of 
the death penalty in 4 States and 24 foreign countries. 

The resolution calling for revisions in the McCarran-Walter Immigration law and 
help to refugee escapees from Communism was first turned down by the Assembly in 
the midst of heated debate that saw the vote almost equally divided. Because of the 
confusion while the vote was being taken 10 delegates asserted that the vote did not 


indicate the real mood of the Assembly. 
They submitted an emergency resolution 
to the Recommendations Committee ask- 
ing that the measure be re-considered at 
the next business session. This was done 
and the Assembly gave an approximately 
2 to 1 vote of approval to a resolution 
calling for help to refugees, and a basic 
emphasizing of factors other than Nation- 
al Origin in admitting immigrants to this 
country. 

The Convention also supported the 
United Nations as the best political hope 
for peace and universal disarmament. 
The Social Welfare Resolution gave sup- 
port to a program dealing with: juvenile 
delinquency, aid to prison inmates, alco- 
holics, the mentally ill, adoptions, foster 
homes, refugee resettlement, help for the 
handicapped and problems of the aging. 
The resolution on alcohol and other nar- 
cotics stressed the need to discuss the 
abstinence vs. moderation issue in local 
churches. On Race Relations, local 
churches were asked to consider: a multi- 
racial staff; evangelism among all races; 
and a welcome sign for all people. 


CONSULTATION 
CONFERENCES 
ON THE AGING 


A series of consultation conferences on 
the aging has been projected for 1957- 
1958. These consultation conferences are 
to be sponsored jointly by the depart- 
ments of Social Welfare, Church Develop- 
ment and Evangelism, and Religious Edu- 
cation of The United Christian Mission- 
ary Society and the National Benevolent 
Association. They are being planned to 
meet repeated requests for guidance on 
what constitutes an adequate local church 
program for the aging. Conferences al- 
ready scheduled are: 

@ Stillwater, Oklahoma, November 5, 6; 

@ Nashville, Tennessee (dates to be deter- 
mined), 

@ Warren, Ohio, February 18, 19. 

Rural, average city, and large city types 
of churches and constituency provide the 
basis for selection of centers in which to 
hold the conferences. The meetings will 
involve ministers, directors of religious 
education, chairmen and officers of com- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


SPUTNICK AND PRIORITIES 


It is probably too much to expect a 
moral break through on disarmament to 
rival Sputnik and yet anything less is a 
gloomy acknowledgment of the widening 
chasm between scientific-military achieve- 
ments and man’s ability to control them. 
In any other atmosphere than that of an 
arms race the Russian satellite would be 
an achievement that could portend largely 
additional blessings for humanity. But 
without an international arms control sys- 
tem the non-communist world correctly 
assumes that the Red Moon is a weapon 
which threatens our security. 


If we could regard Sputnik, and its soon 
to come American counterparts, as friend- 
ly observers instead of military spys the 
benefit to humanity would be astonishing. 
Sputnik’s successors are expected to be 
able to circle the world daily observing 
and reporting on weather information in 
every part of the globe. Today this must 
be regarded as a tremendous military ad- 
vantage. In a world where armaments 
were controlled, however, the emphasis 
would be on satellites observing “the pat- 
ern of weather formation on earth, en- 
abling meteorologists to make weather 
predictions months, 
years, in advance. Agriculture and all oth- 


and possibly even 


er human efforts which depend on weather 
will benefit enormously, thus providing 
the first practical pay-off of space re- 
search.” 


Another exciting Sputnik outgrowth is 
in the field of world communication and 
understanding. It is expected that eventu- 
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ally four of “these satellites spaced at 
equal distances around the equator would 
blanket the earth with radio and television 
broadcasts from all nations.’’ Such a de- 
velopment would have significant implica- 
tions in the struggle for the minds of men. 
An international ethos could be in the 
making and there might be a real expecta- 
tion of a closer sense of community in the 


world. 


Unless the dedication of scientists to 
humanity during the International Geo- 
physical Year pervades the political at- 
mosphere the benefits of science will be 
largely over-shadowed by their military 
implications. Thus, as Americans we must 
relieve our embarrassment and repair the 
myth by allocating larger quantities of 
“beat 


money, materials and brains to 


Russia.” 


The limitations of this military-scien- 
tific competition are rather obvious. Soon 
we can ferry weapons up to manned space 
stations and then fire them back down 
again. What a horrible “achievement.” 
And yet we know that this will be the di- 
rection of our scientific development so 
long as fear is the motivating factor in 
internaticnal life and we are without an 
international arms inspection system that 
has integrity. 


Fortunately we are not helpless in this 
dilemna. The U. S. Government had add- 
ed to its disarmament package a plan for 
outer space control even before Sputnik 
made a public appearance. Pre-Sputnik 
disarmament talks, despite gloomy press 
reports to the contrary, had considerably 
closed the gap-between the positions of 
Russia and the West. There are some 
grounds for hope that an international 
arms control system might not be too far 
in the future. But those who champion 
this cause within and without U. S. official 
circles suffer from a lack of any real sup- 
port and understanding. Arms are familiar 
and we place our faith in them rather than 
in an unfamiliar system of moral restraint. 
And yet everything else depends upon the 
achievement of an arms control system. 


RoBERT A. FANGMEIER 
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AMBASSADORS BEHIND 
COUNTERS | 
; 


It used to be that an ambassador was — 
an ambassador. Whatever his training, orm 
manners, his knowledge, or hobbies, a man 
became an ambassador by official appoint- — 
men of his government. This is the way it 
used to be. The officially appointed am- | 
bassador represented his nation in a for- — 
eign country. 
. Then things changed—at least so far as — 
the U. S. A. was concerned. Most of us 
woke up to the fact that with millions of | 
citizens visiting other nations, as oi 
or tourists, or business representatives, — 
each of them—by his behavior—was cre- f} 
ating an impression of the United States. | 
Every citizen travelling in another land § 
was in effect an ambassador—for good or } 
ill. So far has this recognition of responsi- — 
bility resting on the travelelr abroad been — 
accepted that there is now a book entitled 
“The Art of Overseamanship.” 

Then just a few weeks ago an inciden os 
near Dover, Delaware, and its aftermath | 
brought home the point that even those of | 
us who stay home may affect the diplo 
matic relations of the U. S. and other | 
nations. = 

The incident was simple, it could have | 
happened in more cities than we like to” 
contemplate. Two Negroes dressed in busi” 
ness suits walked into a Howard Johnson 
restaurant and ordered orange juice. The | 
juice was brought to them in containers 
and the waitress explained that they could 
not be seated inside because “colored peo- 
ple are not allowed to eat in here.” 

The Negroes protested. One identifie 1 
himself to the manager as Komla Agbeli_ 
Gbedemah, Finance Minister of the State | 
of Ghana. The manager explained that the | 
position made no difference. The two men 
left the restaurant. | 

The manager and the waitress, follow-! 
ing policies that they probably did not 
make and did not question, insulted a na- 
tion whose friendship the U. S. has tried 
hard to win. i 

Discrimination on the basis of color in} 
restaurants or any other public accommo- 
dation should be ended because it violates}? 
the citizenship rights of a tenth of U.S 
citizens. But in this day when so many 
visitors from other lands are in the U. S. 
on visits of one kind and another, there is) 
a further reason. An act of discrimination} 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS FROM A YEAR IN THE ORIENT 


by E. RAYMOND WILSON 


Raymond and Miriam Wilson and their twelve-year-old son, Lee, were in Japan and the Far ‘Fast 
from July 1956 to May 1957. This was a sabbatical leave of absence for Raymond from the Friends 


back from a year in the Orient. 


span Today——Farmer and Food. Imagine 90,000,000 
ople crowded into an area about the size of California, a 
Suntainous area where only one acre in seven can be farmed. 
) wonder the Japanese farmer and his wife toil hard on their 
icroscopic farm to feed a nation growing in population at 
rate of about one million a year. 


ter the land reform carried out during the United States 
ilitary occupation, the average farm is 2.2 acres. The aver- 
farm in the United States totals about 242 acres or more 
an a hundred times as large. It is disparities like these which 
pent discontent, help breed wars, and confront the Christian 
mscience with the demand for more social and economic 


F ce for the peoples of the world. 


th prodigious effort Japan raises about 80% of the food 
se consumes. For protein the Japanese people rely largely 
# fish and soy beans. 


In 1955-56 available supplies would give each person 
an egg every five days. Meat is still a luxury. If evenly 
distributed each person might enjoy beef twice a year 
—at Thanksgiving and Easter—2.5 pounds per year; 
chicken on his birthday—.4 pounds; pork—1.8 pounds; 

whale—2.3 pounds; fish and shell fish—46.6 pounds 
; a year. Dairying is on the increase but there is only 
one dairy cow for every 220 people and milk costs 


about as much in Tokyo as in Washington, D. C. 


en viewed from the Orient, how do some of the 
; ig look on which the FCNL has worked? 


. i for the Hungry. In March 1956, there was an inten- 

) e and successful effort by the FCNL and others to amend 

Agricultural Act to increase the funds and authority avail- 
lle to the President and to the Department of Agriculture to 
= surplus agricultural commodities for needy people at home 
d abroad. 


iring the summer of 1956 Hokkaido, the northernmost Island 
Japan, suffered its worst crop failure in forty years because 
unseasonably cold weather. Fifty-three thousand farm and 
herman families survived a disastrous year with the help of 
nerican farm surpluses distributed by Church World Service, 
; - American Friends Service Committee, and Catholic Relief 
rvices in cooperation with Japanese agencies. The snow 


fe 


:s nine feet deep in Kuromatsunai where we traveled two 
7 
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Committee on National Legislation. His appointment as Quaker International Affairs Representative 
for the American Friends Service Committee gave him the opportunity to observe political and 
economic developments in Japan and visit Okinawa, Formosa, Hong Kong, the Philippines and 
Korea. In this letter to FCNL readers Raymond records some of the major impressions he brought 


hours by sled to visit a group of “pioneer” farmers—repatriates 
after the war from Formosa, Manchuria, and Saghalien—who 
had received a shipment of American rice. Their heartfelt ex- 
pression of gratitude to the American people, the American 
Government and the voluntary organizations for furnishing 
these supplies would have set at rest any doubts about the 
value of such a program. ; 


Dried milk through the United Nations Children’s Fund is 
supplementing meager diets for children in parts of Japan, 
Formosa, Hong Kong and Korea. Japan is buying substantial 
amounts of grain under the provisions of the United States 
Agricultural Act. In spite of large quantities of food sent into 
Korea under the United States surplus disposal programs, the 
Governor of Cholla Pukdo Province told me in May 1957 that 
he estimated that between 800,000 and 900,000 of the 2.500,000 
farmers in his province were in distress. We heard of farmers 
in Korea unable to plant their crops because they had no food 
and were forced to eat bark and grass, while in the United 
States the taxpayers are still faced with the “problem” of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 


The story will be different when the United States becomes 
as much concerned with feeding people as it is with arming 
people. The world should aim at a satisfactory diet for each 
of God’s children and buckle down to planning the production 
and distribution of food through agencies like the United 


Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
, ot, 2 
z 
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Mayor of Kunsan, Korea thanks Raymond Wilson, AFSC and America for aid. 


PAIGE TH REE 


SNEWS} [from)-{thel~ 


Refugees. Festooned over the forbidding rocky hillsides on 
the outskirts of Hong Kong, we saw the shacks of refugees, 
mostly from Communist China, but some from Nationalist 
China who could not go to Formosa. These hovels were made 
out of boards, tin, plywood, burlap, or anything that would 
turn a drop of rain or temper the chilly wind. They housed 
many of the approximately 800,000 refugees that have chosen 
privation rather than live under Communist rule. A disastrous 
fire on Christmas Eve 1953 spurred the British Crown Colony 
to begin an ambitious rehousing program that has already put 
more than 100,000 into brick apartment houses. 


Even here the crowding is terrific. The average apart- 
ment is 9 by 12 feet and the average number of inhab- 
itants is 5 adults, with each child under 14 counting 
as half an adult. Just stand in front of your 9 by 12 
rug and ask yourself how you would like to share that 
space with four others for cooking, sleeping, storage, 
care of the ill and all other aspects of family life. 


Because of the particular definition of refugees, most of these 
people are outside the mandate given the United Nations’ High 
Commissioner. The United States could welcome many of these 
refugees, if our laws were liberalized, and encourage asylum 
for some elsewhere. Our Government could join the British 
in rehousing these seekers of freedom, in training them for 
useful employment, and in helping provide opportunities for 
remunerative work. 


Perhaps just as tragic is the plight of many Koreans. The 
population of South Korea today is about 22,000,000 compared 
with around 15,000,000 before the war. Many are refugees or 
divided families from North Korea with which there is vir- 
tually no communication or trade now. 


Refugee shacks in Seoul, Korea, 


Economic Aid and Technical Assistance. One feels even 
more the importance of these valuable programs when 
one views first hand the needs in these countries and 
the contribution which United States and United Nations 
activities are making. The limitations stand out in line 
with the criticisms which the FCNL and other organiza- 
tions concerned with foreign aid have leveled at them. 


Economic aid programs are overshadowed and dwarfed by the 
prodigious expenditures on military aid to which they are too 
often tied. Not enough projects are channeled through United 
Nations agencies. Personnel changes are rapid where it is im- 
portant for workers to know the language and culture of the 
country in which they are working. With appropriations made 
yearly, long-time planning and financing is difficult. Not enough 
development capital funds are available, especially for enter- 
prises like sanitation and education which are not readily self- 
liquidating. 
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In Formosa, the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstructio 1 
has an administrative set-up that might well be copied else- 
where. The Commission consists of five men, three Chinese 
and two Americans with a Chinese chairman. The integrated 
staff directs a well-rounded series of projects for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. For example, hog cholera has been vir- 
tually stamped out by an inexpensive serum and improved 
breeds of livestock are being developed. The food supply has 
been increased by raising fish in rice paddy fields and develop- 
ing better boats and fishing gear to enlarge the catch of oc 

fish. Rural health centers and cooperative farmer associations 
for buying and selling: are raising the standards of rural well- 


being. 
In Japan, about a million dollars a year is being spent to se 
leaders abroad for specialized training and to bring industri 
specialists to Japan. The World Bank is lending funds 

clearing land of trees for new farms and reclaiming peat land } 


for new crops. 3 
mh 


How much easier it is to destroy a country by war than it is | 
to put it together again is vividly borne out in Korea. T 
United Nations Korea Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 
spent more than $140,000,000, A hundred structures of the | 
Suwon Agricultural College and the Central Agricultural Ex- | 
periment Station have been rebuilt. Forty-two million seed- 

lings have been furnished toward reforesting Korea’s denuded } 
hills. Gigantic repairs have been made in Korea’s harbors. | 
A large cement plant and a new plate glass plant will supply 

much of South Korea’s needs. -) 


American aid to Korea through OEC—the Office of the Eco- 
nomic Coordinator—and often in conjunction with UNKRA 
has rebuilt bridges, roads and railroads. OEC has provide 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of wheat, cotton, barle 
fertilizer, pesticides, oil, coal, lumber, cement, and other raw} 
materials to be used wherever needed. Power plants have been | 
rebuilt. An ambitious housing program is being planned. Twe 
hundred and thirty-three Koreans have gone to the Uni 
States for specialized training. More than $30 million 
supplies have been brought into Korea since the close of 
war in 1953 by the voluntary agencies including Church Wo 
Service, CARE and the American Friends Service Committee. 
The long-term problems to be overcome in countries like Korea 
are prodigious. a 


( 
| 
| 
| 
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Some Friction Points Between the United States | 
and Japan | 


Considering that it is only twelve years since the end of} 
a bitter and bloody war, and only five since the Japanes 
peace treaty ended the outright United States military bh 
occupation and control of Japan, it is perhaps remar k- 
able that relations between the United States and Japan 
are as good as they are. Nevertheless, the sense of} 
relief which the Japanese felt in being freed from thel 
heavy-handed rule of their nationalist and militari 
leaders, their revulsion against war, and the goodwill 
exhibited toward the United States in the early post-war 
days are being dissipated by various frictions which 
could be greatly alleviated. 


Opposition to Bomb Tests. A friend of mine who lectured 
more than a hundred times from one end of Japan to anoth re 
to various groups—religious, student, labor, and farm—re 

ported that he was nearly always questioned on three thingela 


oe 
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omb tests, American military bases and Negro-white relations 
merica. 


‘pposition to atom and hydrogen bomb tests is very widespread 

ot nigh universal. The Japanese are not allowed to forget 
devastation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. They do not 
ik it is right for others to pollute their Islands with radio- 
‘tive fallout without their consent or contaminate the Pacific 
nich they regard as their farm and pasture. Twice the Diet 
ed unanimous resolutions calling for cessation of tests, and 
Japanese delegation appealed to the United Nations for a 
pping of tests. The Prime Minister sent a personal envoy 
Great Britain to appeal for cancellation of the Christmas 
nd tests. At is claimed that 34 million Japanese have signed 
“tions urging a test ban. While the Communists have adroitly 
pught to exploit this feeling for their own political purposes 
‘would be folly for the United States to ignore this deep-seated 
prehension of so many of our fellow men. 


Pr prican Military Bases. The furor over the Girard case, 
e American soldier who killed a Japanese woman who was 
llecting scrap metal on the firing range, and the attack on 
2 American Embassy and Information Center in Formosa, 
ustrate what seems to be a growing resentment toward the 
sesence of American troops and military bases in the Far East. 
e American Government justifies this policy as necessary 
prevent further Communist aggression and expansion such 
occurred in Korea and Vietnam, to protect a relatively un- 
med Japan, and to protect the security of the United States. 


i Nippon Times reported on February 1, 1956 that facilities 
d land leased to the United States Security Forces on 
ore 1, 1955 totaled 620 installations or less than one 
arth the number recorded when the Peace Treaty became 
‘ective in April, 1952. Yet the 1955 installations amounted 
more than 2% of the arable land in Japan, or to the equiva- 
tt of the land owned by 141,961 Japanese farmers. Since 
55 various facilities have been returned to Japan and the 
*fense Establishment has announced that American ground 
d combat troops will be withdrawn. 


i. arises from a variety of causes. Proposed extension 
runways for handling jet aircraft has met resistance from 
pe affected. There is great disparity between the standard 
iving of American military personnel and the native popu- 
ion. Many Japanese are injured by vehicles driven by 
‘ited States military personnel. The conduct of the American 
‘dier is reported to have considerably improved, yet with 
) much time and money on his hands, it is easy to spend it 
what seems to the Japanese as extravagant purchases or 
aste it on liquor and prostitution. The total number of illegit- 
tte children fathered by American soldiers runs into the 
yusands and will probably never be accurately known. Some 
| meet discrimination and persecution in later life. 


regard to employment the agitation works both ways. At 
e military base there were frequent demonstrations urging 
nerican forces to leave. When the closing of the unit was 
mounced, there were appeals for the troops to stay because 
the employment afforded Japanese on and near the base. 


sinawa. Perhaps the sorest point in Japanese-Ameri- 
n relations is Okinawa. While the United States rec- 
nizes that Japan has “residual sovereignty,” actually 
i nawa has become what one American official de- 
ribed to me as America’s “military colony.” 


| ere eae 
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Children in Yokohama day nursery waiting for UNICEF milk. 


Abraham Lincoln once said that no man is good enough to 
govern another man without his consent. This is a lesson which 
must be learned quickly in these times of nationalist emotion 
and emergent self-pride if we are to retain the goodwill of 
the rising people of Asia. There is widespread resentment not 
only in Okinawa but in Japan to what is considered arbitrary 
military rule and in particular to the failure of the United 
States to arrive at a satisfactory settlement for land seized for 
military purposes. 


Okinawans tend to believe that their higher government officials 
stay in power only under the sufferance of the United States 
military occupation, and that many of the regulations under 
which they live are issued by decree and not subject to debate 
and democratic decision. Travel between Okinawa and Japan 
is severely restricted. It is true that American occupation has 
brought many benefits in the way of improved sanitation, 
eradication of malaria on the main Island of Okinawa, school 
buildings erected with American aid, jobs for nearly 50,000 
people in military construction, on bases, or as domestics, the 
first university in the Ryukyus, paved roads especially near 
American airfields, and substantial relief after destructive 
typhoons. 


Okinawans claim that 50,000 farm families comprising about 
one fourth of the total population of the Ryukyu Islands have 
been dispossessed of their tiny holdings to provide the 40,000 
acres now held by the military. The United States authorities 
offered a lump sum payment which most of the farmers refused. 
The farmers claimed it would legalize the seizure of the land, 
that it was not adequate, that there was little or no good farm 
land that could be bought, and that “money goes but land goes 
on forever.” 


A House Armed Services Subcommittee headed by Congressman 
Melvin Price of Illinois held hearings on the land question 
in 1955 both in Okinawa and Washington, but not even the 
Okinawan hearings were published until an FCNL represent- 
ative inquired about them in August of this year. The necessity 
of world disarmament is highlighted by the variety of problems 
created by the establishment of United States military bases 
around the world. In the meantime, what excuse is there for 
not having made a more determined effort to achieve a land 
settlement satisfactory to these dispossessed farmers? 


American Pressure for Japanese Rearmament and for 
Revision of the Japanese Peace Constitution. Many Jap- 
anese are unhappy about American pressure for more Japanese 
expenditures on defense and for revision of the American 
inspired constitutional provision for the renunciation of war. 
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Young Japanese who participated in the American Friends 
Service Committee International Student Seminars in 1956 
reported, an overwhelming sentiment among students of their 
acquaintance against Japanese rearmament. The president of 
the association which includes all the lawyers of Japan re- 
counted to me the denial of civil liberties by the Japanese 
military in the 1920’s and 1930’s and expressed doubt that 
Japanese rearmament could be pushed very far without en- 
dangering Japan’s still fragile democracy. 


Plans for 1957-58 call for 223,000 defense personnel, including 
19,000 civilians. Expenditures on defense in the year ended 
March 31, 1956 were about 13% of the budget. One of the 
last official acts of the retiring American Ambassador last 
spring was to call on the Japanese Prime Minister, the Defense 
Minister and the Finance Minister to urge that a larger pro- 
portion of the budget go into rearmament. 


Article IX of the Japanese Constitution reads in part: 


¢ 


‘... the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign 
right of the nation and the threat or use of force as a means 
of settling international disputes . . . land, sea and air forces, 
as well as other war potential will never be maintained. The 
right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” 


The argument advanced by the Japanese Government is that 
the building of the Self-Defense Forces is not unconstitutional 
since they are being prepared for defensive purposes only. 
Proponents of rearmament have so far been unable to muster 
the two-thirds votes of the Diet to revise the Constitution. Both 
Vice President Nixon and Secretary of States Dulles indicated 
on recent trips to Japan that they think this Article is a mistake 
and ought to be revised. 


Trade Problems. Japan lives on foreign trade. This most 
densely populated nation in the world must import 1/5 of 
the food consumed by its people and many of the raw materials 
needed by its industries. All raw cotton and wool are im- 
ported; 95% of the petroleum; 75% of the iron ore; and 
50% of the coking coal. 


=. 
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Japan must maintain a high level of exports to pay for these 
imports and provide a living for a rising population. Today, 
Japan needs desperately to expand her overseas markets. 


The Japanese view with alarm the action taken by the Ste te 
legislatures of South Carolina and Alabama in discriminating 
against Japanese textiles, especially since such imports total 
less than 1/50 of United States textile production. Japan s 
in the United States only enough goods to pay for haif- 
purchases in the United States. The large dollar gap is pr 
ently being closed by WUnited States military purchases” and 
expenditures by military personnel in Japan. As John Daven- 
port points out in the July Fortune, “what Japan needs most. 
is that the United States should adhere to the principles of 
free trade which it so often professes.” ; 


A 
~ 


The Japanese businessman would also like to increase trade 
with Communist China, a somewhat limited market as China 
state trading system and lack of foreign currency has reduce 
her trade to barter. Nevertheless, the Japanese remember t 
before the war China, exclusive of Manchuria, purchased 23 
of Japan’s exports, whereas today, partly because of Uni 
States embargoes, about 3% of Japan’s exports are shipped 
to the Chinese mainland. Thus the Japanese regard increase 
trade with China as vital to Japan’s economy. 


Harvesting rice in northern Japan. 
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\ ON THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 


on Methodist Board of Temperance, Washington, D.C. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS? 


MORE LIQUOR SALES‘ 


The most intensive barrage of liquor advertising and propaganda 
in the history of Christmas began bombarding the American public 
November first. 


Trade journals have been filled with plans for an unprecedented 
campaign on the $350,000,000 plus holiday liquor market. 


Background 


A major clue to the advertising attack lies in business magazine 
reports that Christmas liquor sales have been falling off. When 
Advertising Requirements listed "most appreciated" gifts for busi- 
nessmen, liquor wasn't even mentioned. 


Many business firms are following the lead of International Busi- 
ness Machines and switching the annual office party from cocktails 
to family fun. Several state Governors have ruled no liquor for 
holiday parties in state office buildings. The same rule applies 
in the Nation's Capital. 


Christmas For Christ 


Church leaders are asking businessmen and government officials to 
stand firm against the advertising attack again this year. Join- 
ing in an effort to ''Keep Christmas For Christ," religious spokesmen 
men have urged CARE packages, savings bonds and donations to charity 
as gifts more in keeping with the Christmas spirit. “An ottice 
party for orphans leaves warmth in the heart longer than the effects 
of the usual cocktail binge, goes the argument. 


Sn 
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DIAGNOSIS OF A NATIONAL HEADACHE: 
THE DRINKING DRIVER IN AMERICA 


Who is the real menace on the Nation's highways? The so-called 
"social drinker,"’ according to a recently-released report of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


Titled "Today's Traffic Safety Delinquent - The Drinking Driver," 
the report is based on a questionnaire survey of motor vehicle 
commissioners and chief enforcement officers in 48 states and 

the District of Columbia. Excerpts from the report: 


The role played by the social drinker: 


"As far as safety is concerned the real highway delinquent 
appears to be the so-called social drinker. The driver 
who has had just enough alcohol in his system to release 
his inhibitions, is the one that forms a significant link 
in the causal chain of many traffic accidents." 


What is the extent of the problem? 


"According to the report to the Association by state traf- 

fice officials, a known total of 5,158 fatal accidents 

which occurred during 1955 in 45 states and the District 

involved one or more drinking drivers...a drinking driver 

was involved in at least 130,143 reported accidents of all types." 


Nehru Says 
INDIAN EMBASSIES 


SERVE NO LIQUOR 


The notion that affairs of state must be well lubricated with Liquor 
was blasted recently by Prime Minister Nehru of India. 


Some members of Parliament asked whether it would not be well to 
serve liquor at embassies ''to attract more guests." 


Nehru retorted: "If people are attracted only by our drinks, they 
had better stay away." 


Then he added, smiling, "You know, some officials tend to get 
loose-tongued under the influence of drinks and leak secrets," 
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IBASSADORS BEHIND 
*UNTERS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
sed on color toward anyone by any citi- 
can, and is interpreted as an insult to 

majority of the people of the world 
vo are colored. 
Both the State Department and the 
esident were sensitive to the diplomatic 
rtones in the incident near Dover. The 
1ance Minister was invited to the White 
use as the President’s guest for break- 
*t; the State Department issued an offi- 
| apology to the Ghana government. 
he incident has demonstrated once 
re, that the spotlight of world opinion 
on the United States. 

Lewis H. DEER 


NSULTATIONS ...ON THE 
"ING 

(Continued from Page 1) 

tees, and boards of local churches, area 
, adult committee personnel, college 
seminary personnel, students inter- 
in social work, and older persons 
‘mselves. 

he purposes of the consultations are: 
discover what is being done by local 
irches in regard to a program for the 
ng; to ascertain from the older people 
“mselves what they think is desirable 
a local church program; to enable 
rches to share their experiences in pro- 
ming for older adults; to develop, in 
eral terms, a pattern for the local 
arch program to meet the needs of the 
ler person; to develop more effective 
s of relating older people to services 
ond the local church program; to learn 
at resources nationally may need to be 
e available; and to study the most 
1itful relationships between churches 
other agencies ministering to older 
ple. 

[Each consultation is to be preceded by 
set-up meeting with key people of the 
=a, plus two or more national staff mem- 
xs from the sponsoring agencies. The 
--up meeting provides an opportunity to 
ok at the local situation and then to 
an a consultation conference program 
at will best meet the needs of that area. 
Some pre-conference studies are being 
agested for each area such as, “Older 
sople In Your Community” with a rela- 
m to housing, health and economic 
eds, available community resources, and 
unselling services; “A Questionnaire for 
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RESOLUTION NO. 44 


The Cleveland Assembly of the Inter- 
national Convention gave approval and 
encouragement to congregations and min- 
isters of the brotherhood that seek to de- 
velop a fellowship and ministry that in- 
cludes persons of all races. Resolution No. 
44 entitled, “Regarding Fellowship With 
Churches and Ministers Whose Oppor- 
tunity to Serve on an Inter-Racial Basis 
Indicates Need of Moral, Spiritual, and 
Financial Help,” was submitted to the 
Assembly by the Official Board of the 
McCarty Memorial Christian Church, Los 
Angeles. 

The Resolution, as adopted, points out 
that population growth and mobility has 
challenged many congregations with the 
opportunity to serve persons of many 
races. Some churches so challenged are re- 
sponding by seeking out persons of all 
races as members. The resolution calls for 
the realization of the brotherhood that 
such churches, because of the prevailing 
prejudiced patterns and moral, spiritual 
and financial attitudes, need assistance. 

Resolution No. 44 “encourages all min- 
isters and churches . . . to be willing to 
bear” any reprisal brought by their wit- 
ness to the rights of all people; “encour- 
ages agencies, congregations and mem- 
bers” to support all Christians under per- 
secution for conscience sake; urges broth- 
erhood agency leadership to give attention 
to allocating funds to assist such congre- 
gations; “discourages our churches in 
areas of racial change” from selling out 
and relocating; calls for ‘a counseling 
service and, if needed, financial support” 
to churches confronted with racial or eth- 
nic population change. 

Resolution No. 44 was referred to the 
Department of Social Welfare and the 
Division of Home Missions of The United 
Christian Missionary Society for develop- 
ing a program of assistance. 


Local Church Leaders” to help them dis- 
cover the number of older people in their 
church, how the church is serving them, 
and whether there are serious unmet needs 
in this group. 

The conferences are to be discussion 
and fact-finding meetings resulting in rec- 
ommendations based upon actual knowl- 
edge gleaned from specific areas and local 


churches. 
RutH E. MILner 
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A NEW IMMIGRATION LAW 


When President Eisenhower signed 
Public Law 85-316 (to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes), he stated that “it is a disap- 
pointment in that it fails to deal with 
many of the serious inequities inherent in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 
Several Congressmen expressed similar 
sentiment. 

This new law, a package bill, covered 
some outright amendments to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, made emer- 
gency provisions with definite time limits, 
and made a limited extension of the Refu- 
gee Relief Act and the Displaced Persons 
Act. Some of the provisions were: 

1. Admits a number of eligible orphans 
on non-quota visas; makes permanent the 
status of 839 orphans admitted as parolees 
into the United States after the Refugee 
Relief Act expired. 

2. Permits immigration of aliens (here- 
tofore excluded on alleged criminal or im- 
moral grounds) who are spouses and chil- 
dren or parents of citizens or aliens law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence; 
waives deportation of certain people who 
misrepresented their nationality for fear 
of repatriation to an iron curtain country; 
and waives the finger-printing require- 
ments for non-immigrant aliens in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General and on 
the basis of reciprocity. 

3. Gives permanent status to aliens 
with skills urgently needed in the United 
States if they come from countries with 
over-subscribed quotas; reduces certain 
quota mortgages, especially those under 
provisions of the Displaced Persons Acts. 
of 1948 and 1950; allows unused Refugee 
Relief Act visas to be utilized; and au- 
thorizes political asylum for not more 
than 50 persons each year who make ap- 
plication. 

4. Permits the immigration of an un- 
limited number of close relatives of Amer- 
ican citizens and lawfully resident aliens, 
who are afflicted with tuberculosis, if they 
are otherwise eligible and a visa is avail- 


able. 

Write: Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS, for specific information regarding 
any specific question. 

Exta L. WILLIAMS 
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The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


IMMIGRATION 
AND REFUGEES 


Resolution No. 55, as passed by the 
International Convention at Cleveland, 
states in part: ‘Corrective measures are 
needed in the immigration and refugee 
legislation, especially at two points—(1) 
the national origin quota provisions... ; 
and (2) these provisions which discrim- 
inate between the naturalized and native 
born citizens. Legislation is also needed to 
make permanent provisions for resettle- 
ment of refugees and political escapees in 
this country. . . . President Eisenhower’s 
proposals illustrate the direction in which 
our national policy should move and offer 
a real beginning point for Christian Sup- 
DOr tere: 


In the light of this resolution and urgent 
problem, possibly your committee would 
want to do the following things: 


1. Secure a copy of Public Law 85-316 
on immigration signed on September 11, 
1957, by President Eisenhower, for study. 


2. Request Department of Social Wel- 
fare UCMS to send you resume of pro- 
posed bills before Congress last session, as 
well as President’s suggestions. 


3. Write your congressman of your 
wishes with reference to added necessary 
legislation if you feel this is needed. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION 
—Workshops and Institutes 


During this month and through March 
of 1958, a number of Social Education 
and Action Workshops and Institutes will 
be held in various sections of the country. 
Your Committee should take advantage 
of the one in your respective state by 
sending a good delegation. The places and 
dates are as follows: Michigan—Kalama- 
zoo, Central Christian Church, November 
12; Virginia—Richmond, November 22- 
23; South California—Los Angeles, Ava- 
lon Church, January 12, 1958; North 
California—Sacramento, January 25, 


1958; Iowa—Des Moines, March 2-3, 
1958; Colorado—Denver, South Broad- 
way Church, February 17, 18, 19, 1958; 
Missouri—Columbia, First Church, March 
Tiel 27 oos: 


For further information, contact your 
state chairman and state secretary of 
churches, or Mr. Thomas J. Griffin, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS, 222 
South Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. THOMAS J. GRIFFIN 


CHURCH HELPS 
PRISONER 


A man who only a few months ago was 
behind the walls of a state penitentiary 
now is re-united with his wife and at work 
as a machinist in an automobile factory. 
This happy ending was largely the result 
of the work of the Christian Action and 
Community Service Committee of Downey 
Avenue Christian Church in Indianapolis. 


Mr. “K” was what might be called an 
“ordinary prisoner.” He had been con- 
victed of forgery, had no church connec- 
tions and no influential friends to help him 
obtain parole, a job, and a new start in 
life. 


The Downey Avenue Social Action 
Committee gave support to Mr. “K’s” 
parole application and then set about find- 
ing him a job. A half-dozen members of 
the congregation with personnel connec- 


tions were contacted. Eventually the jok 


_as machinist with a well-known auto man. 


ufacturer was uncovered. They were glac 
to get a man with Mr. “K’s” experience 
and record of general stability—except for 


one alleged mistake. 


There was also a bonus achievement for 
the entire prison rehabilitation program ir 
Indiana as an outgrowth of the church’s 
concern for one prisoner. The local plant 
which hired Mr. “K” discovered in the 
process that giving a break to former pris- 
oners was a part of the established prac- 
tice of their parent concern. Heretofore, 
the local personnel manager had been un- 
aware that it was within his authority to 
take advantage of the talents of parolees. 
But when pressed by the local church 
committee to investigate he did so with 
the result that: (1) Mr. “K” got a new 
start in life; (2) the plant got a good 
worker; (3) the state parole office had a 
new contact for other parolees in the fu- 
ture; and (4) the church got a new appre- 
ciation of its role of a modern Good Sa- 
maritan, 


Other local churches will find prisoner 
rehabilitation a rewarding field of com- 
munity service. To get a start: (1) write 
the Department of Social Welfare. 
UCMS, for suggestions; (2) visit local o1 
state prisons and correctional institutions; 
(3) invite prison chaplains to speak at 
your church; and (4) interview parole of- 
ficers in your area. 


~ Second-class mail privileges 
authorized at . 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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